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Religious Liberty —-Documentary 


In this issue we present digests of documentary material made use of in the current study of religious 

liberty by a joint committee of the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference. 

From time to time other material bearing on this increasingly urgent subject will be shared by the 
committee with readers of this Service. 


The Situation in Russia 


A thorough study, Religion in Soviet Russia, by N. S. 
Timasheff,! assistant professor of sociology, Fordham Uni- 
versity, and an Eastern Orthodox layman, is summarized 
here. Unless otherwise noted, quotations are taken from 
this volume. 

Under the Tsarist regime before 1905 religious propa- 
ganda was permitted only to the Greek Orthodox Church 
and “no person born of Greek Orthodox parents could 
ever change his religion.” Other recognized religions 
were tolerated but discriminated against in varying de- 
grees. In 1905 an imperial decree granted much more 
toleration. 

The Period from 1918 through 1928 


The first step in the Bolshevik attack on the Orthodox 
Church was the decree of January 23, 1918, separating 
church and state. The church was deprived of its cor- 
porate juridical rights, its property was nationalized and 
religious instruction in the schools was forbidden. The 
decree proclaimed freedom of conscience. The Constitu- 
tion of 1918 declared that ministers of religion were non- 
workers and servants of the bourgeoisie, and deprived of 
the franchise. Thus, they could not earn money to sup- 
plement the donations of their parishioners, and their 
children could not attend the secondary schools and uni- 
versities. Only state marriage and divorce were recog- 
nized by the Family Decree of 1918. In 1921 the re- 
ligious education of organized groups of children under 
18 was forbidden. 

With the shift to the New Economic Policy in 1921 
came a direct attack on religion as a counterbalance for 
the economic shift. In 1923 the requisitioning of all 
church treasure not acually used in worship brought on 
a serious conflict. Many high dignitaries of the Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches were tried, and a number 
executed. Church buildings were turned over to the Liv- 
ing Church, 84 bishops were expelled from their sees and 
more than a thousand priests from their parishes to make 
toom for that organization. In 1923, however, local au- 
thorities were ordered to allocate the church buildings 
among the existing religious groups. 


1New York, Sheed & Ward, 1942. 


From 1923 to 1928 new methods were used to attack 
religion. Among these were increased taxation of the 
land occupied by churches; compulsory insurance of 
church buildings ; forbidding private religious instruction 
to children in groups of more than three; making church 
holidays working days; forbidding the sale of Christmas 
trees and Easter food; and the work of the Militant Athe- 
ists League, organized in 1925. From 1926 on this organi- 
zation disseminated anti-religious propaganda of “the most 
violent character. All means, including music halls, play- 
ing cards and the children’s ABCs were pressed into serv- 
ice.” The tone of this propaganda was “grossly blasphe- 
mous and crudely insulting.” 


Attacks on Religion in 1929-30 and 1937-38 


Along with the drive for the collectivization of farming 
in 1929 came mass closure of churches. In that year alone 
1,440 churches were closed. Many bishops were arrested 
and sent to concentration camps. Thousands of priests 
were exiled or executed as participants in the struggle of 
the kulaks against collective farming. The six-day week 
made it impossible for workers to attend church on Sun- 
day unless it happened to be their rest day. Religious so- 
cieties were forbidden to carry on any sort of cultural or 
social activities or to circulate religious propaganda. The 
Constitution was amended to permit “freedom of religious 
worship and of anti-religious propaganda.” Other re- 
strictions provided that a religious association could be 
formed only by persons living in the same city or town- 
sl.ip, and forbade solicitation of contributions. The teach- 
ing in the schools became “actively anti-religious.” 

In 1930 the direct attack was again given up and a de- 
cree was issued ordering local authorities to stop closing 
churches against the will of the people. Gradually the 
government began to make a series of “small concessions” 
as “a part of a general policy of concessions and readjust- 
ments to the feelings and desires of the people.” 

But persecution began again with the treason trials in 
1937. Groups of clergymen were arrested all over the 
Soviet Union on charges similar to those against the for- 
mer party leaders. Some of the policies of the more 
lenient period were maintained, however. “Thus, direct 
interference with public worship by anti-religious mani- 
festations were still forbidden ; campaigns for the closing 
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of churches were suppressed; the rehabilitation of many 
of the national heroes, despite their affiliation with re- 
ligion, continued.” In January, 1939, the persecution sud- 
denly ceased and a new period of leniency began. 

Major Concessions Granted Since 1930 

Rev. P. I. T. Widdrington writing in the Anglican 
monthly Christendom for March, 1942, enumerates the 
major concessions that have been granted.” 

“1. The restoration of civil rights to the clergy... . 

“2. Suppression of blasphemous plays and films. 

“3. Abolition of the test for the Army and Civil Service 
which penalized members of the church, 

“4. Revision of the manuals used in schools and the 
excision of scurrilous and offensive attacks on religion. 
Christianity is now admitted to have played a part in the 
early stages of Russian civilization. 

“5. The studied moderation” in the treatment of the 
Uniat and Orthodox churches in former Poland. 

“6. The legalization of the manufacture and sale of ob- 
jects connected with religion (e.g., ikons). 

“7. The relaxation of the Labor Disciplinary laws to 
enable the faithful in the country districts to keep the 
great festivals. 

“8. The restoration of the seven-day week with Sun- 
day as the universal rest day... . 

“9, The re-opening of the shrine of the Iberian Virgin 
in Moscow. . . 

“10. The removal of the notorious and truculent athe- 
ist, Dimitrov, from the staff of broadcasters. 

“11. The permission to the Polish regiments to have 
the services of Roman Catholic chaplains, and the release 
of 150 Roman priests, Soviet citizens, from prison. 

“12. A tacit understanding” that Orthodox clergy who 
serve as soldiers may minister to their fellow Orthodox 
at the front. 

“13. A number of teachers from the seminaries of the 
Western Ukraine have been appointed to professorships in 
Soviet universities. . . . 

“14. The suspension of the vast publishing undertaking 
of the Godless Union... . 


“15. The phrase, ‘the role of religion,’ is now found in 
Soviet newspapers.” 


Resistance of the Believers 


Professor Timasheff thinks that the long-continued per- 
secution of religion in Russia is in itself “sufficient proof 
of the strong resistance of the believers.” While some 
people left the church in the early years of the regime “to 
seek favor in the eyes of the new rulers,” others, especi- 
ally among the intellectuals, were converted. The direct 
attack on religion in 1921 was, the author says, due to a 
fear that “religion and the liberated economic forces might 
form a formidable coalition.” This persecution was re- 
laxed when it became evident “(1) that no_ political 
scheme was implicit in the continuance of faith and re- 
ligious practices, (2) that a direct offensive rather strength- 
ened than weakened the churches, and (3) that the de- 
fensive was invincible. . . .” 

The greater part of the data presented in this connec- 
tion were taken from official Russian sources—the organs 
of the Atheists’ League, the official Russian newspapers, 
etc. From 1923 to 1928, a period of “relative leniency,” 
the Orthodox Church organized religious education for 
children in groups of three wherever this was possible, 
and established mutual aid societies and charitable insti- 


2 Summarized in Christian Herald, September, 1942, p. 12. 


tutions. A plan for the Christianization of youth was 
drawn up. New churches were built in some districts, 

In the second direct attack from 1929-1930, as in the 
first, open resistance was broken but “indomitable mora 
stubbornness forced the government to a_ partial retrey 
in 1930, and a more complete one in 1934." There wa 
even a counter-attack on anti-religious activities in some 
sections of the country in 1934 and 1935. The third at. 
tack, in 1937-1938 was again, according to Professor T}. 
masheff, “the result of the uneasy conviction among the 
ruling clique that religion was still a formidable force, 
.. . During this assault, the most brutal of all, . . . the 
beleaguered church . . . disappeared from the surface, ye 
continued in its practices and prayers.” f 

In 1937 Yaroslavsky, head of the Militant Atheists 
League, said that in the towns about two-thirds of the 
adult population called themselves atheists, but that in the 
villages perhaps two-thirds believed in God. (These fig. 
ures apparently came from the census of 1937 which in- 
cluded a question on religious belief.) Since the popula. 
tion of the Soviet Union is still 67 per cent rural Profes- 
sor Timasheff estimates that from 42 to 47 per cent are 
believers. Many of the others, he thinks, are “neutral”, 

In 1937 the number of religious communities was 
30,000 ; it dropped to 20,000 in 1939. But the number oj 
unregistered communities increased considerably. There 
must be 20 persons to lease a church; so at least half a 
million persons must have “solemnly declared’ their be. 
lief. But in the new great industrial centers there have 
never been any churches, in some towns there are only 
one or two. Some large rural districts have no churches, 
in others they are still “numerous.” 

But religious life exists where there are no churches, 
Doubtless it is stronger in rural districts than in the cities 
and among the older people than among the younger. 
Nevertheless, reports in the Soviet press indicate that 
“millions of Russians believe in God and participate, to 
a certain extent, in religious rites. Among these are 
workers, manual and intellectual, young people, and even 
members of the ruling officialdom; and this is true both 
in urban and rural districts.” People go long distances 
to attend church on special occasions and to have their 
children baptized. There are many accounts of mass bap- 
tisms and mass weddings. “Traveling priests” go from 
place to place, holding services and performing religious 
rites. Unregistered church organizations have sprung up 
with secret meeting places. Secret monasteries also have 
been established. The clergy secure regular secular em- 
ployment and preach and perform religious rites in secret. 
The Church has succeeded in carrying on some of the 
cultural activities legally forbidden. Enforcement of the 
law apparently proved to be impossible in view of the 
antagonism of large sections of the population. Jn some 
cases priests have joined the collective farms and are paid 
for their religious work. 

There have been many changes in the structure of the 
different church bodies. “Only a few denominations have 
preserved their central organizations. Among them are 
the two branches of the Orthodox Church.” Local Ro- 
man Catholic Church organizations “have been compelled 
to go almost altogether into the catacombs. The years of 
uninterrupted persecution have served to eradicate rivalry 
among the denominations. Dogmatic controversies have 
almost stopped.” 


In 1941 a qualified observer reported that there had 


been a religious revival but that “to a large extent, the 
movement has developed outside the framework of the ex- 
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isting churches. . . . The younger generation reared un- 
der the new system is chiefly involved, especially univer- 
ity youth and a section of the intelligentsia. . . . They 
are not anti-Soviet. . . . But their intellects hunger for 
_., more than the meager fare of dialectical materialism.” 
Professor Timasheff insists that after each direct attack 
on religion Party leaders have admitted their failure, and 
he quotes a number of such statements to prove his point. 
In 1939, an official publication of the government said: 
“Jt is much more difficult to uproot religion from the con- 
sciousness of the workers than to liberate them from the 
exploitations of capitalists.” Anti-religious propaganda 
is dying out, though it is still carried on to some extent 
ina much milder form. On the other hand, there has 
been “a substantial increase in the spread of magic” among 
children “absolutely outside of any church influence.” 


The New Religious Policy 


Professor Timasheft does not believe that the struggle 
against religion has been stopped, but rather that a “par- 
tial compromise” is now being made, “for religion has 
proved to be the most tenacious and indestructible of all 
the survivals from pre-revolutionary Russia.” There is 
now a new version of the official theory of religion. Posi- 
tive values incorporated in Christianity and in Christian 
institutions are recognized. The new policy is said to be 
“the true interpretation of Marxism.’”’” One of the diffi- 
culties in the situation leading to modification of the anti- 
religious policy was the attempt to combine the policy of 
friendliness toward Christians of other nations in the 
“United Front” with the struggle against religion in Rus- 
sia. This Professor Timasheff declares, “produced almost 
a revolt among Communists working in the local party 
organizations. .. . Only the reconciliation of the religious 
policy within Russia with that elsewhere helped them to 
find a way through.” 

He finds certain secondary trends in addition to the 
mitigated persecution: ‘First, the usefulness of religion 
as the guardian of morality seems to have been grasped 
by those in power. . . . Second, during the last few years 
there has been a tendency to focus persecution on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. . . . Third, the Communist rulers 
have begun to see that it was easier to keep religion with- 
in limits when it was under the jurisdiction of a well 
organized and centralized church, than to try to curtail 
the activities of thousands of local sects or of the travelling 
priests.” Recently the Orthodox Church has been much 
more favored than the “sects,” contrary to the earlier 
policy. 

While the new religious policy indicates a “substantial 
change in the strategy” of the Soviet government, Pro- 
fessor Timasheff insists that atheism is still “the official 
doctrine” of the state. “No religious press is permitted ; 
since 1927, no reprints of the Bible have been made. No 
one is permitted to preach religion in open meetings. Re- 
ligious instruction may be given only by parents to their 
children and not too openly. . . . Finally, compensation 
for the destructive measures of the earlier periods has not 
been made.” The legal status of the churches is still, as 
in 1918, “precarious toleration.” Churches that were 
forcibly closed have not been reopened. Avowed believers 
still cannot attain the higher social positions. 

In the provinces annexed in 1939 “the policy of the So- 
viet government has been that of coordination, or of grad- 
ual adjustment to the conditions prevailing in the old 
provinces since the enactment of the New Religious 
Policy. . . . The church organization is still prevented 
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from functioning. . . . What is in abeyance are outright 
persecution and open blasphemy.” 

Information about events since the outbreak of the war 
is scanty. The most recent reports indicate that “at least 
for the duration of the war, religion must be given some 
consideration.” Priests and believers in the occupied 
areas have resisted German attempts to use them politi- 
cally. 

Gu more, Professor Timashett says, “faith has proved 
to be stronger than oppression. But... organized religion 
has suffered more than religion as such: many people 
continue to believe, but do not dare show their beliefs by 
regular church attendance; many members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church have forsaken it and joined or organized 
sects; many, especially among the younger generation, 
desperately look for something better than the official 
Marxist line, but do not yet know the way to Christ.” In 
religion the advocates of atheism have met “a strong and 
indomitable force, so strong that many Communists have 
begun to think it innate.” 

This is one factor in bringing about the change in pol- 
icy. Another is the cultural and social revival. Among 
the “sweeping alterations” in Russian society since 1934 
are the substantial qualification of Communist economics ; 
the movement toward reconciling Communism and Russian 
tradition, uniting in one formula “the symbol of Russian 
culture and the symbol of Communism”; and constitu- 
tional reform. Professor Timasheff thinks that from 1934 
to 1936 “the government hoped to achieve a compromise 
between the old and the new culture in which the Com- 
munist doctrine would play the role which under the 
Czars had belonged to religion. . .. What was possible was 
a crash” of the regime “or an inclusion of religion. Events 
of the last few years have shown that the latter has been 
chosen for the time being.” With increasing danger of 
international war the need to “solidify the nation with a 
new spirit’’ became evident. 


The History of Religious Liberty 


The material given here is taken from “The Struggle 
for Religious Liberty,” by Roland H. Bainton. Church 
History, vol. 10, June, 1941, pp. 95-124. 

The Reformation may be taken as the starting point in 
the history of religious liberty since it “intensified perse- 
cution” for a time and “opened the door to an ultimate 
freedom.” Dr. Bainton finds but little difference in the 
Catholic and Protestant theories of persecution. He sums 
this up by saying that they do not “seriously differ but 
that the theory of liberty is capable of much greater flexi- 
bility in Protestantism.” 

The legal basis of persecution, according to Catholics, 
was canon law. For Protestants it was the Bible and 
Roman law. But the Old Testament, which provides the 
death penalty for idolatry and apostasy, does not mention 
heresy. The New Testament applies only mild penalties 
for it. Protestant persecutors combined the New Testa- 
ment offense with the Old Testament penalty. The Jus- 
tinian Code specified two heresies: denial of the Trinity 
and a repetition of baptism. This law was revived in the 
sixteenth century. Its prevalence “goes far to explain 
why Anti-trinitarianism and Anabaptism were the two 
heresies visited with the severest penalties” in that century. 
However, the imperial code was soon given up for na- 
tional laws. 

There are three requisites for persecution, according to 
Dr. Bainton: “1. the persecutor must believe that he is 
right; 2. that the point in question is important; 3. that 
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coercion will be effective. Catholicism can relax only on 
the third of these conditions, but Protestanism on all 
three.” In Catholic doctrine there are three possible 
grounds for tolerance: expediency since it might recoil on 
Catholics and do more harm than good; political consid- 
erations, if there is danger that it would wreck the state, 
or religious considerations, on the ground that it would 
not engender heartfelt adherence. The latter is probably 
the reason for the removal from the last edition of canon 
law (1919) of every penalty for heresy except excommuni- 
cation. 

3ut three movements, nurtured in Catholicism, have 
made for tolerance, “especially when transferred to Prot- 
estant soil’: mysticism, humanism and_ sectarianism. 
Mysticism diverts “attention from dogma to experience” ; 
humanism “demands freedom for investigation in a lim- 
ited area’; and sectarianism “places obedience to God or 
to the founder of the order, or to the Holy Spirit, above 
obedience to the pope.” 

Protestantism attenuated all the reasons for persecution. 
The shift of interest within the realm of religion itself 
and secularism which diverted attention from religion as 
a whole have both been factors in demolishing the impor- 
tance of the question. The mystical and ethical elements 
in religion were emphasized and the importance of the 
dogmas minimized. “The plea for conscience becomes 
relevant only when moral integrity is prized above dog- 
matic impeccability.”” Fundamentalism arose as an effort 
to “segregate the fundamentals from the non-essentials in 
the interests of liberty.” But “so long as there were any 
fundamentals some one was always left out, and the 
penalty might well exceed excommunication.” Or if the 
fundamentals were reduced to “practically nothing, what 
then became of Christianity as a religion? The Enlighten- 
ment left very little.” 

Non-religious factors also made for tolerance. Among 
these are economic factors, such as the need of workers 
of a different faith, economic imperialism in the annexa- 
tion of territories where the people were of a different 
faith, national unity and security, and the effort in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to find a basis for 
stable international relations. 

The “church” theory assumes that salvation outside the 
church is impossible. This theory fits in with the ideal 
of “comprehension” and latitudinarianism. But the “sect” 
theory puts emphasis on the ethical rather than the sacra- 
mental. Calvin tried to combine the two theories by ex- 
cluding the unworthy both from the church and the com- 
munity. In New England it was done by a restriction of 
the franchise—to some extent also by excommunication 
and banishment. 

Both Catholicism and Protestantism “have made every 
manner of alliance depending on which government at the 
moment would grant the maximum of recognition.” Nor 
is democracy any guarantee of religious liberty. “. 
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Nevertheless in no other state is there so wide a scope for 
the activity and influence of the churches.” More depends 
on the number and temper of the dissident groups thay 
on the constitution of the state. If they are not willing 
to live and let live then some measure of control is neces. 
sary. Three methods have been tried: territorialism, 
comprehension and complete religious liberty. The slo. 
gan of the first is cujus regio eius religio (whose the rule, 
his the religion). It goes back to the idea of antiquity 
that “a single established religion is the best guarantee of 
the security and unity of the people.” With the division 
of Christendom by the Reformation the attempt was made 
to set up this ideal in many separate states. 

The American Constitution which left the states free to 
retain a state church or to have none followed the same 
pattern. Here it interfered less with liberty than else. 
where because there was opportunity for emigration as 
long as there was an open frontier. The theory of the 
right of emigration, Dr. Bainton points out, “has since 
passed into political theory and has become a pretext for 
stifling criticism of American institutions. . . . This is the 
political counterpart of the ecclesiastical problem of why 
those baptized as babies should be held accountable for the 
Apostles Creed. The answer was that non-removal from 
the community implies tacit consent.” 

The formula was never wholly satisfactory. Govern- 
ments tried to find a comprehensive system which would 
bring in as many as possible of the community. Eventu- 
ally, of course, the dissidents gained a place for them- 
selves outside the Establishment. In America the rigidity 
of the early settlements was soon relaxed for a more con- 
prehensive system, and then passed on to complete re- 
ligious liberty. The Establishment in England is now 
combined with complete toleration. 

_Dr. Bainton sums up the process by saying that “the 
sixteenth century was characterized by the death penalty, 
the seventeenth by banishment, the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth by civil disabilities, and the last century by 
complete emancipation.” In the seventeenth century the 
sects abandoned the ideal of a united Christendom and re- 
garded “diversity and competition as wholesome and 
stimulating.” 

Certain problems are perennial. New opinions have 
emerged which spurn “the ethics of love, mercy and hu- 
manity.” But unless these “can be shown to be grounded 
in the very structure of life, unless there be after all a 
natural law which is a divine law, then morality too goes 
by the board.” 

The rights of conscience concerning non-political ques- 
tions are recognized but are not yet settled where con- 
science imperils the security of the state. Since both sides 
cannot be equally right conscience has only “a relative ius 
divinum, It is not an absolute guide to truth, but only 
an arbiter of action in that we can arrive at no ultimate 
truth save by loyalty to our present convictions.” 
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